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posthumous critic of Cooper has lately taken the war-path himself and 
gone overland on Cooper's trail. But there is still a third cause, some- 
what recondite and fanciful in appearance at first, hut (we are con- 
vinced) very real and operative. 

When an author has, or thinks he has, the ability to compose a work 
of fiction, there are reasons why he should throw his thoughts into the 
form of a novel, and reasons why he should produce them in a number 
of small stories. The novel is a bigger and more important affair in 
itself; and if successful, it will be greater success both in money and 
reputation. But, on the other hand, the novel is a risk ; it may earn 
nothing in the shape of either solid pudding or empty praise ; it may 
even entail positive loss ; while the story or sketch is a ready " pot- 
boiler," bringing in net cash without drawback, and less exposed to 
deliberate criticism. Still, the preponderance of temptation may well 
be on the side of the novel ; but' if we expose it to serious and unfair 
competition, we at once put a premium on the sketch and impel the 
writer's energies that way. To such a competition the absence of an 
international copyright law exposes our native novels ; and this defect 
in our legislation must therefore be set down among the causes which 
have encouraged short sketches at their expense. 

The prospect of a supply of good American novels which our inves- 
tigation has presented is by no means encouraging. Perhaps, after 
all, it is better thus. Perhaps we may find a moral compensation for 
the literary deficiency. French novels are said to do harm in France, 
because they are so like the lives of those who read them or who live 
in, the same community with those who read them. The mass of our 
novel-readers are exposed to no such danger. Either they read in 
English books about a state of society which does not exist in America, 
or they read in American books about states of society which do not 
exist anywhere. 

6. — Methodische Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. Von Rudolf 
Westphal. Erster Theil. Erste Abtheilung. Jena, 1870. 

Rudolf Westphal is known to the learned public chiefly by his 
labors in the field of Greek rhythm, metre, and music. The Griechische 
Rhythmik, which appeared in 1854, bore the name of August Ross- 
bach, but it professed to exhibit the results arrived at in a partnership 
of study and research between the writer and his friend and fellow- 
student, Westphal. The Griechische Metrik, which followed in 1856, 
was inscribed with both names. But the later members of the series 
show only the name of Westphal : Rossbach, it seems, had withdrawn 
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from this department of study. These later works are, the Fragmente 
und Lehrsatze der griechischen Rhythmiker, published in 1861 ; the 
Harmonik und Melopoie der Griechen, published in 1863 ; and the 
AMgemeine griechische Metrik, published in 1865. In this whole 
series, Westphal has shown himself to be a scholar of no ordinary 
ability. His acuteness and ingenuity, his powers of combination and 
inference, are certainly remarkable. The idea with which he started 
was novel and happy. His first aim was to determine the principles of 
rhythm, as worked out by the Greeks themselves into a system distinct 
from, and to some extent independent of, the metrical. This system, 
indeed, has come to us only in scanty fragments, the most important 
being those of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a favorite pupil of Aristotle. 
Yet from these fragments, diligently studied, "Westphal has drawn 
many interesting and probable conclusions. He has unquestionably 
done more than any one else since Hermann and Bockh for the 
progress of knowledge in this difficult and slippery field. It must be 
said, however, that with all their acknowledged merit his writings on 
this subject are not without serious faults. He shows himself hasty in 
forming his judgments, hasty in changing them, yet always confident, 
not to say dogmatical, in expressing them. His thinking is not calm 
and colorless ; it has something vehement, arbitrary, and self-assertive. 
We cannot rely as implicitly as we should like on his fairness and 
candor. He too often tries to disguise the want of clearness in his 
views, or to cover up the difficulties and uncertainties that beset them. 
In the controversies which his books have called out, he has evinced 
both a want of ingenuousness and an excess of temper. Toward 
Casar, especially, who combated some of his views, he expressed him- 
self with unbecoming and indefensible coarseness. The points in 
question were not such as one would have thought likely to raise an 
acrimonious debate. The most prominent, perhaps, was the rhythm of 
the dactyl where it is used along with trochees, in the Glyconic and 
other logacedic verses. Both parties admitted that if the ordinary 
dactyl was equal to four crotchets, this logaoedic dactyl was equal to 
three ; and both admitted that the long first syllable of the dactyl had 
just half this measure, that it was equal to a pointed crotchet. But 
they differed on the two short syllables, which Westphal represented 
by a quaver and crotchet, while Casar thought they should be repre- 
sented by two pointed quavers. Casar quoted against Westphal a 
passage from his great authority, Aristoxenus, to the effect that, while 
long and short syllables vary in absolute quantity, a long syllable has 
always twice the quantity of a short one connected with it in the same 
foot. Westphal replied with an elaborate, but not very convincing 
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plea ; and feeling, perhaps, an uneasy consciousness of the logical 
deficiency, he reinforced it by an abundance of controversial rhetoric. 
In 1869 he made his appearance in a new field, with a Philosophisch- 
historische Grammatik der deutschen Sprache. In his preface to this 
work he states that his favorite studies at the outset of his course 
were comparative philology and the philology of the Germanic lan- 
guages ; that he published many years ago an essay on the laws which 
prevail in the Gothic as to the final sounds of words ; and that it was 
by a kind of accident that he was led to give so many years of his life 
to rhythmical and metrical researches. In reference to this Germanic 
grammar, it is enough to say here, as marking its author's scientific 
position, — first, that he adopts, in general, the results attained by 
Bopp, Grimm, and their successors, through the methods of compara- 
tive philology ; and second, that on one important point of linguistic 
theory he differs from almost all the comparative philologists. He 
does not believe that inflections and suffixes were originally separate 
words, which, having in time lost their independent accent, became 
incorporated with the roots before them as parts of the same words. 
He allows that some inflections and suffixes have this character, par- 
ticularly among those which have arisen in the later periods of linguistic 
development ; but for the great body of inflections and suffixes which 
belonged to the primitive Indo-European language, he holds to a quite 
different origin. Thus dami, " I give," the Indo-European equivalent 
of Latin do, is generally supposed to have existed at first in the form 
of two distinct words, each with its own accent, da mi, " give I " ; and 
only by the union of these two under one accent to have become the 
single word dami. But the genesis of dami, as conceived and ex- 
plained by Westphal, is on this wise. The first thing is the root da, 
which expresses the activity of "giving" in a manner perfectly indefi- 
nite and general. To bring this action into the sphere of the thinking 
subject, the " me," so as to identify the " giving " one with the " me," a 
change is required, or an addition ; and, in fact, the addition of an m 
was resorted to for the purpose. This m is not to be thought of as a 
pre-existing word, or as the remnant of one, but simply as a sound to 
which, when thus added to a root, the language-makers assigned this 
particular office. We have, then, a form dam, to denote a " giving " 
with the " me " as subject. If this giving is further to be brought into 
the time of the thinking "me," into my present time of thought or 
utterance, a new change is required ; and the language-makers have 
accomplished the object by the further addition of an i charged with 
this special office ; hence dami, " I give/' or " am giving." If, yet 
again, the action is to be represented as terminating in the sphere of 
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the " me," as having the " me " for its object as well as its subject, this 
is similarly effected by the addition of an a, placed after the m ; hence 
damai, " I give me," " I give myself," or " I give for myself." These 
illustrations may suffice to show, in a general way, the nature of 
WestphaPs views on the origin of inflection. When he calls his book 
Philosophisch-historiscke Grammatik, the philosophisch, it should seem, 
refers mainly to this conception or theory of primitive formation. 

Within the past few months he has brought out the work which we 
have now to notice, the first section of the first part of a methodical 
grammar of the Greek language. The finished whole, if we may judge 
from this specimen, will be somewhat ponderous. The portion before 
us numbers 447 octavo pages ; yet it is far from having reached the 
end of the Flexionslehre. Beginning with the system of sounds and 
letters, it is occupied mainly with the formation and inflection of nouns 
(substantive and adjective), and closes with pronouns and numerals. 
The verbs will form another part, not less extensive probably than the 
present. And yet these are both additions, subsequent and secondary, 
to the original plan, which contemplated only a new Greek syntax. We 
quote from the preface : " The author's purpose at the outset was only 
to publish a Greek syntax. While the treatment of the Greek forms, 
by accepting the results that flow from comparative grammar, has come 
to be almost wholly different from what it was in the older representa- 
tions, the theory of Greek syntax set up by G. Hermann, especially in 
his book De Emendanda Ratione Grammaticce Grmcce, continues still the 
authoritative standard. The syntactical material has been greatly en- 
larged and enriched ; but the views expressed by Hermann have re- 
mained as fixed categories, under which the new observations have had 
to find their places. That these views are inadequate to form a perfect 
system for the syntactical phenomena has been apparent to many schol- 
ars ; if, nevertheless, the old syntax remains without essential change, 
this fact, in contrast with the transformation of the formative system, is 
only to be explained by observing that, in the kindred languages newly 
brought into the comparison, the system of sounds and forms has indeed 
received a scientific treatment, but hardly an attempt has yet been 
made to bring together their syntactical appearances. The author is 
fully convinced that a syntax especially of the old Vedic language would 
present many points of view highly important for the system of Greek 
syntax ; it may be that for a conclusive settlement of that system the 
classical philologists will have to wait until their Oriental brethren can 
produce such a work. Meantime, however, we may entertain the belief 
that the Greek language — at least as regards the verb, the true central 
point and centre of gravity for the whole syntax — has arrived at a 
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much greater number of logically distinct categories than the old Indian 
of the Vedic period ; so that for a comprehensive, methodical, and sci- 
entific system of Greek syntax we must always depend mainly on the 
appearances presented in the Greek literature. To draw from this lit- 
erature the material for syntax in greater abundance than has been 
done hitherto, at the same time adopting as basis the statistical princi- 
ple, and to bring the vast variety of phenomena under categories given 
by the Greek language itself, — this is a work from the fascination of 
which the author for the last ten years could never long withdraw him- 
self ; and it was his thought to publish his results already gained, with- 
out including anything that related to phonetics and etymology." 

In translating this passage from our author's preface, we have been 
partly influenced by the desire to give a specimen of that profuse and 
" lengthy " style which is one of his characteristics. He goes on to 
show how he was led to enlarge his plan. In treating the syntax of 
particular form*, it often seemed to him necessary, in order to justify 
his treatment, that he should give an account of the forms themselves ; 
but this account, depending on the principles and methods of compara- 
tive philology, could hardly look for general appreciation, unless it ap- 
peared as a system, embracing the entire field of inflection and formation. 
In preparing this part of his work, he has depended for his material 
mainly on the researches of others ; but the arrangement and exhibi- 
tion he claims as his own. He thinks it incumbent upon him to explain 
why he should bring out a work of this kind when the grammar of 
Curtius had already treated Greek inflection and formation in the light 
of comparative philology. Of Curtius's book he speaks in very respect- 
ful terms, but criticises some points which he regards as objectionable ; 
at the same time he observes that for himself the leading object was to 
make a syntax, and that the rest was a secondary matter. He might 
have spoken of the difference in scale between the two books; Curtius 
has not given to the whole grammar as many pages as Westphal has 
here taken for the half of what he represents as the subordinate part of 
his work. In speaking of Kriiger, Westphal complains of the excessive 
brevity and curtness of his style, comparing his method to that of the 
Indian Panini, who held that the truly wise man ought to rejoice more 
over a half word saved than over a whole troop of healthy children. It 
may be admitted that Kriiger has carried conciseness to the verge of a 
fault ; but it is alarming to think of the bulk which his stout volume of 
a thousand pages would assume if written up with the copia verborum 
of Westphal. 

Every one has heard of the minister who excused the length of his 
sermons by saying that he had not time to make them shorter. Prob- 
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ably our author might defend a like fault by a like plea. All his writ- 
ings have borne more or less the appearance of haste ; and the present 
in this respect is not unlike its predecessors. Inaccuracies and even 
blunders show themselves here and there, which would hardly have 
escaped the notice of such a scholar, if he had written more deliberately, 
or revised with greater care. A remarkable instance is found on page 
xvii of the preface. Speaking of the contract verbs, he says that t»/li» 
(to honor) and (j>i\a (to love) correspond to the first two conjugations in 
Latin, but that o«5 (to inhabit) has no parallel conjugation in Latin. 
Now olxS), as every one knows, is a contraction of oik«<b, and agrees in 
its inflection with <f>i\(ea)Si ; but Westphal must have thought of it as 
being a contraction of oIk6<o, and thus as agreeing in its inflection with 
8rj\(6a>)a>. It is barely possible, however, that he may have written 
olieeia (for oi«ioo>, to appropriate, to make one's own), though it does 
not appear in the long list of errata at the close of the volume. On 
page 58, ori'xos (row) is set down as having its genitive in cms, that is, as 
a neuter of the third declension ; whereas it is really a masculine of the 
second declension, arixos, orlxov. On page 17 we find Tvifra given as 
the future of Twra (to strike). Probably Westphal is old enough to 
have learned the inflection of the Greek verb from tu'ttto) as the main 
paradigm ; and he may have failed even yet to free himself from the in- 
fluence of that strange conglomerate of poetic, rare, late, and imaginary 
forms. The real future of tvjtto) through the whole classical period is 
tutttijo-o) ; it is not until we come down some five centuries after the 
Christian era to the Egyptian poet Nonnus, that we find the first exam- 
ple of ri^fa. The case is still worse with the present ndfa, on page 24. 
Homer has in frequent use a perfect KenaafLat (to surpass) for K(Ka8/j.ai ; 
and the lealm/iai (to surpass), which he uses in the present system, ap- 
pears to come from the same root Ka8. But for a present nafa we must 
look to late Byzantine writers, as Nicetas the annalist, about 1200 
A. D. Passow, in his dictionary, admits the form KAZG, but describes it 
as an unused theme. Liddell and Scott reject it altogether. 

Again, on page 55, our author mentions a form t«7o, as used by 
Homer for the genitive singular of the pronoun <rv ; and he shows at 
some length how this form may have arisen, rcelo appears again on pages 
377, 378 ; but there in connection with the similar reoio. Both of them, 
t«io and nolo, are described as being of interest, and particularly so Tfolo, 
on account of the o in the middle. The reader, unless he consulted other 
authorities, must believe that t«io and t«oio were both used by Homer ; 
nor would he think of either as being particularly rare. The fact, how- 
ever, is that T€oto is only found in two lines, or rather one line repeated, 
in the eighth book of the Iliad. As for reeio, it occurs nowhere, except 
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in Bekker's last edition of the Iliad, where he has substituted it for 
rcoio in these lines, which (by the way) he agrees with Aristarchus in 
regarding as spurious. For this substitution of r«io Bekker adduces 
no authority of manuscripts, scholiasts, or grammarians ; apparently, 
he has adopted it as a form recommended by the analogies of pronom- 
inal inflection, being similar to the Homeric genitives tpelo, veto, do, of 
the three persons. It was, of course, right enough that Westphal 
should mention recto, and even try to explain it ; but he ought not to 
have done so without saying that it rested on the conjecture of Bekker, 
unsupported by any ancient authority. And as to rcoio, when calling 
special attention to it, he should hardly have omitted the interesting 
fact that it appears only in one line of Homer. He speaks of having 
based his syntax on the statistical principle ; we are not quite sure 
what he means, but it seems to us that some such principle might have 
found a proper application in this case. 

It is a stiiking evidence of haste, that the author has in several 
instances given inconsistent or contradictory statements on the same 
point. Thus on page 24 he mentions too-oj (so much) and pio-os 
(middle) among words in which a single o- is produced by the trans- 
formation of a dental r or 6 ; while he separates them from the cases 
in which a double o-o- is produced by the transformation of n or 6t. 
Yet on page 35 he tells us that the double o-o- of the epic forms t6o-o-os 
and ixio-o-os is more original than the single o-; but if this is so there 
must have been in these words a change of ™ or 8i to o-o-, from which 
the common forms arose by an omission of one cr. This should per- 
haps be regarded as a case of faulty statement and arrangement 
rather than of absolute contradiction ; but other instances have a more 
unequivocal character. Thus, on page 30, he explains the adjective 
<f>a(iv6t (brilliant) as being made from an earlier (paevios, by taking the 
vowel i from its place after the liquid v and inserting it before that 
letter : (paevws, cf>aeii>6s. But on page 70 he gives a wholly different, 
and probably a more correct explanation of the word, taking it from 
the stem <f>aeo- of the neuter <j>aos (light), with the added suffix vos ; 
thus (paeo-vos, whence, by dropping <r before v and consequent length- 
ening of the vowel e, we have ifiaeivos, like dp.1 (am) from the earlier to-pi, 
Sanskrit asmi. He adds opeivos (mountainous) for opeo-vos, from the stem 
of Spot (mountain), as another instance of the same formation. Yet on 
page 207 we find him returning to his first idea ; mentioning <f>aav6s, 
opetvoe, and some similar words, he expressly rejects the explanation 
from c/>aecrj/or, opeo-vos, pronouncing it less probable than the one which 
takes them from (paevios, opevios. 

A not less remarkable case of contradiction is presented in the ety- 
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mology of ij\ios (sun). This word has usually been regarded as con- 
nected in derivation with the Latin sol, — thus rjXios for arjKios, by the 
change, common in Greek, of initial s to h, — - and as identical in origin 
with the Sanskrit root sur (to shine), and the Sanskrit noun svar (sky). 
This view, however, furnishes no satisfactory explanation of the com- 
mon epic form ^e'Xtor, and the Doric deXios, and especially the Pamphy- 
lian dficXws, mentioned by Hesychius. Hence G. Curtius was led, 
some twenty years ago, to propose another, and a very ingenious, ety- 
mology. He identifies the word, not with the Latin sol, but with the 
Roman proper name Aurelius, or its earlier form Auselius. We are 
told in Paulus's Epitome of Festus that the Aurelian family came to 
Rome from the Sabines, and was supposed to be named from the sun, 
because a place was assigned them by the people, where sacrifice 
should be offered to the sun by persons who were thence called 
Auseli(i), — which implies that Auselius in the Sabine language meant 
the sun. This word Auselius is readily and naturally explained from 
the root us, seen in the Latin ustum (to burn), present uro for uso; it 
is the Sanskrit ush, whence ushas (the burning of the eastern sky, the 
dawn). The same root is recognized in the Latin aurora, for ausosa, 
and in the Greek ava-at, which does not itself occur, but gave rise to 
aims, aas, §<or, la>t, in different dialects of the language. In like man- 
ner the form avo-eXios, corresponding to Auselius, is not itself met with, 
but it furnishes the natural explanation of all the forms that do occur, 
the Pamphylian <2/3eXto;, the Doric aeXtof, the Homeric ijeXioy, and the 
common ijXios, where, as in Imros (horse), the h has come in by a kind 
of cockneyish confusion. This etymology may seem at first view 
hazardous, but the more it is examined the more it will be seen to rest 
on solid grounds, and indeed to have the evidence of scientific demon- 
stration. "Westphal adopts it on page 198, where, speaking of mascu- 
line substantives in tot, he gives, among others, " 17X109, ^Fe'Xios, d. i. 
avaiXios Sonne." He says nothing here about any change of opinion 
on his part ; but only eighteen pages before (on p. 180) we find the 
words " iJXtot Sonne (o-FaX»or)," which show that when they were writ- 
ten he accepted the other etymology, from a root like that of Sanskrit 
svar. 

In looking over the " Lautlehre " of this volume, it has seemed to 
us that the author shows a special deficiency, of ear or of judgment, in 
dealing with phonetic matters. He appears not even to apprehend the 
capital distinction between surds and sonants ; at least, if he anywhere 
recognizes it with distinctness, we have failed to discover the passage. 
He speaks indeed of three mutes, jr, r, k, as having a harder pronuncia- 
tion; and three others, (3, 8, y, as having a softer pronunciation; and 
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again three others, <f>, 6, x, as made by the connection of a hard mute 
with a following breath ; but as to the real nature of this harder and 
softer pronunciation, — that the latter is a tone, the former a mere 
whisper without tone, — of this he betrays no consciousness. Perhaps 
that utterance of the mutes, very common among Germans, which 
tends to confound the distinction of surd and sonant, may have some- 
thing to do with this failure to perceive its nature and importance. 
The peculiarity of a German ear shows itself when he speaks of 6 in 
its modern Greek pronunciation as having " the sound, bordering on f, 
of an English th." Our th surd (in thin) is as near to an y as a t is 
near to a, p ; no native speaker of English feels that they are very 
near to each other ; but sounds which a man is unable to produce are 
apt to be hazy and indistinct to his ear. Hence, too, in the 8 of the 
modern Greeks, pronounced like our th sonant (in this), our author 
" perceives a soft breathing which sounds almost like [a German] 
i," — that is, like a consonant y ; so that to his apprehension the mod- 
ern Greek 8eV, " not " (and, of course, the English then, for there is no 
difference between them), seems nearly like dyen. The modern Greek 
pronunciation of /3 as v he is naturally able to apprehend perfectly, and 
he sees that it must be different from the ancient 0, which (as he says) 
was a genuine mute, while v is a semivowel. But the use of the name 
" middle mutes" for /3, 8, y, by the ancient grammarians, leads him to 
assume, without good reason, that the ancient /3 must have had a sound 
different from our b ; being intermediate between smooth and aspirate, 
it must (he thinks) have had some aspiration, though less strong than 
that of <£. This is more than can safely be inferred from the term 
middle, which may have been inexact, or fanciful, or even arbitrary ; 
perhaps their mere sonancy made them appear stronger than the 
smooth mutes, while their want of aspiration made them appear less 
strong than the rough mutes, so that a middle position may have seemed 
the proper one for them. 

We add some other statements of our author, which seem to show a 
want of aptness for phonetic research. On page 44 he tells us that the 
high-tone syllable in German is always long, either by nature or by 
position. He ought to know that (for instance) in the first syllable of 
machen, and in the second syllable of genommen, the short vowel is 
followed by only one consonant-sound, for the m of genommen is not 
doubled in pronunciation ; the high-tone syllable of these words is not 
long now, and was not in the Old High German, either by nature or by 
position. On page 5 he says that when the Greeks came under the 
Roman power, <u was a monophthong, and that it was sounded as Latin 
ce. But when Latin oe became a monophthong (as it did not, in the 

vol. cxii. — NO. 231. 29 
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mouths of cultivated people, until long after the Roman conquest of 
Greece), it took the sound of e (in they), — a sound which we have 
no reason to suppose that <h had in any period of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

On page 14 we are told that Greek p "seems to have been in the 
main a guttural sound; at least, in its utterance a breathing was heard 
at the same time." It is true that p at the beginning of a word is 
accompanied by an h ; wherever else a single p may occur, whether in 
the middle of a word or at the end, it shows no sign of a breathing. 
And even at the beginning the A is a distinct element superadded to the 
p. If we look at the words of most frequent occurrence which begin 
with p, we shall find that a large majority of them began originally with 
<r or F ; the h is a relic of this primitive initial. Thus, the most prolific 
roots are those of pea, originally <rpea> (to flow), and p^yvvpt, originally 
Tptjympi (to break). Then there are the roots of /Se'fw (to work), prjrap 
(speaker), ptyos (cold), pifa (root), pobov (rose), and others, in which it is 
easy to demonstrate the original p. In very few cases of initial p can it be 
proved that the word in its original form began with this letter. And 
if in so many of the commonest words an h (the relic of an earlier o-or 
f) was heard with the initial p, it is not surprising that an h should have 
been added in other cases, so that the use of it with p at the beginning 
of words became a universal rule. The h with initial v is to be ex- 
plained in a similar way: appearing in many words as the relic of a 
primitive consonant, it was afterwards extended, by an unconscious 
movement toward uniformity, to words which began originally with 
the vowel. To this latter fact — the constant use of h with initial v — 
we have been unable to find any allusion in Westphal's pages ; while 
for the parallel case of h with initial p, he fails, as we have seen, to give 
the true explanation. 

On page 17 our author lays down the somewhat startling rule, that 
a guttural mute (k, y, x), coming before p, is changed to a nasal. The 
perfects ireirXfypai, iriirpaypai, Beieypat he declares to have been pro- 
nounced peplengmai, peprangmai, dedengmai, (with ng as in our sing.) 
For this remarkable novelty he offers no proof but the fact that certain 
ancient grammarians gave to y, when it had its nasal sound, the altered 
name of Sypa, — thus calling the second letter of ayicvpa (anchor) and 
tyxos (spear) Sypa instead of yappa. Apparently, this was an arbitrary 
variation made in the name gamma, in order that the different sound 
might have a different designation. But Westphal assumes that the 
new name must have contained the sound which it was used to desig- 
nate, — that is, it must have been pronounced angma. And he 
assumes further that if y before p was sounded thus in the one word 
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Sypa, it must have been sounded thus in all others, — in dongma (for 
instance) and prangma, written 86yfia and npaypa. It is strange that 
this sound of y before p is not mentioned by ancient writers. It is 
strange that the Romans, who elsewhere write n for the nasal y of the 
Greeks, write this y before p by their g, and find no occasion to explain 
the inconsistency. It is strange that the palatal nasal (the ng-sound) 
should be allowed before /x, when the lingual nasal v, coming before /*, is 
always assimilated : if the nasals of the lingual and labial series could 
not stand together, we should equally or still more expect to find that 
the nasals of the palatal and labial series were incapable of standing 
together. These difficulties are not explained nor even noticed by our 
author. 

On page 27 he speaks of v in some instances as changing to X, and 
gives as an example the aorist rfkBov (came), assuming that the earlier 
form is preserved in the Doric fivdov. But the Doric itself seems to 
have had X in l\eiaojxai and e\q\vda ; at least there is no trace of cvtv- 
crojiai and cvr)i>vda; and it can hardly be doubted that in rjpdov the v be- 
fore 8 is a mutation of X, occasioned in some way by the influence of the 
following mute. 

On page 37 he speaks of the Greek language as having no objection 
to a final X, and gives as proof the epic iJX, a mutilated form of §Xo» 
(nail). Now all we know of this epic ?X is simply what Strabo tells us, 
— that it was used by Euphorion, who wrote epic poetry in the Alexan- 
drian period about 240 B. C. Whether Euphorion found it in earlier 
poets, or picked it up in any living idiom, or made it out of his own 
head, we have no means of knowing ; and the last supposition is by no 
means violently improbable. In any case, the fact that a late epic poet 
is reported to have used a mutilated form like this is very scanty 
basis for an assertion as to the feeling of the Greek language about a 
final X. 

But we must pass over many similar criticisms which have occurred 
to us in a cursory perusal of the book. We will only call attention fur- 
ther to a few statements which indicate an unsafe latitude of philologi- 
cal principles. We have already seen that the author regards inflec- 
tion as made by taking single sounds, having no previous significance of 
their own, and attaching them with any desired significance to the end 
of a root. He is also ready to acknowledge an extension of words by 
single sounds prefixed, inserted, or appended, without any effect on the 
meaning, and in many cases without apparent euphonic reason. That 
original roots have received extensions which can neither be referred to 
Composition, nor be accounted for on grounds of euphony, must indeed 
be admitted. But this is a principle which needs to be applied with 
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much caution, or the new Indo-European philology will fall back into 
the old etymological chaos, where everything was made out of every- 
thing else. We believe that among recent investigators, those who, 
like Curtius, have been most rigorous and scrupulous in their methods 
have added most to the sum of ascertained and unquestionable truth. 
To show that Westphal belongs to a different order of philologists, it 
would be enough to refer to page 158, where he explains the epic case- 
ending (j>i and the common adverbial ending 0i, as both of them made 
from "the locative i by inserting a <j> in the one case and a 6 in the other. 
Thus 01K0& and o1ko<j>i (if this was used) are only modified forms of 
o«ot (at home). And again, where two forms of a word are found 
differing like orlyos and reyos (roof), one beginning with a before an- 
other consonant, the other without the a-, he will not admit that there is 
ever reason to regard the fuller form as the original one ; on the con- 
trary, he declares (page 102) that in every such case the original form 
is the shorter. Thus reyos he makes to be earlier than crrlyos, though 
the initial s appears in the Sanskrit root sthag (to cover), and in the 
Lithuanian stegiu (cover), stogas (roof). Recognizing xt'Spos (more 
aprrectly xlSpov, " toasted wheaten groats ") as connected in derivation 
with <rxi't<«> (to split), he declares the <r of the verb to be a later addi- 
tion to the root, although the Latin has seindo, perfect scidi, and the 
Sanskrit chid implies according to the usual law a primitive skid ; to 
which we must add the Lithuanian skedzu, and probably (notwithstand- 
ing its unchanged d) the Gothic skaidan, German seheiden. Does 
Westphal regard the falling away of <r before another consonant as an 
impossible and incredible change ? Would he pronounce the common 
Latin lis, gen. litis, to be more primitive than the archaic stlis, stlitis, 
which so remarkably corresponds to Anglo-Saxon stridh, Old Norse 
strid, Old High German strit ? 

A striking proof of the freedom of our author's principles may be 
seen in his discussion of the numeral four (page 423). He shows 
.that the common Greek rlo-o-apfs implies a stem rerFap ; and that the 
Aeolic mavpes implies a stem irerFap ; while in the Latin is seen a stem 
quatuor. These all agree in their second syllable rvap, but differ in 
the initial mute of their first syllable, where we find (as Westphal 
says) the whole triad of tenues or smooth mutes. " Which of these 
forms " (he asks) " can be considered older than the others ? is it the 
one with p, or the one with k, or the one with t ? As here, almost 
within each of the kindred languages, we find in different dialects an 
analogous interchange between the organ-classes [labial, guttural, and 
dental], we must hold this interchange to be original : at the outset 
people could use at pleasure any one of these three consonants as the 
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initial of the word four." " Indeed " (he adds) " it almost seems as 
if the numeral four contained in itself the numeral three, with a pre- 
fixed syllable consisting of any tenuis, taken at pleasure, and followed 
by the simplest vowel a, — this prefixed syllable representing the ex- 
tension of the notion three by a unit." This theory gives us a curiou9 
glimpse into the state of things during the times of Indo-European 
unity. The people then, it seems, could not agree on a designation for 
the number four. That there must be a tvar in it, nobody doubted ; 
and it was equally clear that this tvar must be preceded by a surd 
mute with a. But what should this surd mute be ? There were three 
possibilities, a p, a k, and a t; and there were as many parties as pos- 
sibilities. It may be thought strange that, having agreed perfectly on 
five sounds out of the six, they should have failed completely in coming 
to an understanding on the sixth. But so it was. The friends of p, 
of k, of t, stuck each one to his own letter. Whichever was used, the 
word was equally intelligible ; but nobody would give up his favorite 
pronunciation. And so it went on until the parent speech divided into 
its main branches. The common ancestors of the Greeks and Romans, 
when they began to have a language of their own, were still hopelessly 
at variance on this point, and thus brought the three forms of four into 
the new language. Even the first speakers of Greek, when that be- 
came separated as a distinct speech from the Italican, inherited the 
ancient quarrel, and brought into the Greek two at least, if not all 
three, of these forms. A similar confusion must have existed from the 
earliest times in reference to the interrogatives. To the Latin quid 
and the Oscan pid corresponds the Greek r». Here again the same trio 
of surd-mute forms, all of which our author holds to have been alike 
original. The formers of the Iudo-European tongue could not agree 
on an interrogative stem. It must consist, they all admitted, of a surd 
mute with i. But what mute ? Some said p, some k, some t ; each 
one took his choice, and held on to his letter. We confess that to our 
mind there is something hard to imagine in this mixture of agreement 
and disagreement in the first speakers of the Indo-European, especially 
when we suppose it handed down to the first speakers of the Graeco- 
Italican, and even to the first speakers of the Greek itself. Nor do we 
see any necessity for making a supposition so improbable to account 
for a variety of forms, where all might arise by known laws of change 
from one common original. 

Looking at this volume as a whole, we must say that it seems to ns 
a slipshod production. It has not been worked out with the care and 
pains and patience which the author was bound to bestow upon it by a 
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regard as well for his own reputation as for the interest of his readers. 
At the same time we cheerfully acknowledge that it is in many respects 
ingenious and interesting. It was not an easy task to arrange the 
material of Greek grammar according to the views and methods of 
comparative philology. This is the task which Westphal has pro- 
posed to himself; and if in his execution of it we find a good deal to 
criticise, we must make due allowance for the difficulties which beset 
one who ventures to depart from the beaten track. We must give him 
credit for recognizing, what so many classical scholars in Germany are 
still loath to admit, that the treatment of Greek grammar cannot fail to 
be largely affected by the results of comparative philology. Among 
German classicists of the old school there has always been a certain 
disposition to look with jealousy on this hew science of language, and 
to shut off its professors — called Sanskritists, or Indianists — from all 
unauthorized intrusion into the domain of Greek and Latin. This 
feeling is very frankly expressed by Ellendt in the preface to his 
excellent Lexicon Sophocleum : " There are two things which seem 
most to hinder the true knowledge of ancient letters. One is that 
those who know nothing of Greek and Latin, and who cannot abide 
the arduous way of becoming skilled in them, prefer to stammer in 
Sanskrit (Sanscritice balbutire malunt). Using this as a common key 
for all languages, they perceive at once what could be said or ought to 
be said (quid did potuerit debueritve), what is the origin of words and 
the law of their formation and inflection, and what resemblance, nay, 
almost kinship of speech, subsists among nations the most widely 
severed. In this sort of philosophizing they impose on the ignorant 
by striking out plausible figments, which contain forsooth the very 
marrow of wisdom ; and they so abuse their own minds, that even 
things which elude the most diligent cultivators of these studies, such 
things they are bold enough to believe have been found out by men 
without learning, by themselves first, or by others like them." He 
goes on to say that he means no disrespect to Sanskrit ; he regards it 
as a valuable study, and fitted to throw light on the beginnings of lan- 
guage ; in other words, it is very good in its place, but must learn to 
keep its place, and not presume to interfere with Greek and Latin 
scholarship. The feeling represented in these utterances is, however, 
gradually passing away. The Greek Grammar of Georg Curtius, 
with the explanation and defence of his method given in the " Eluci- 
dations of my Grammar," has made a strong and general impression. 
And this new grammar of Westphal, with all its faults, will not be 
without effect in the same direction. 



